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They Speak, 
Read, and Write 
Well? 


A recent survey of state depart- 
iments of public instruction, of 165 
™ school systems; and of 79 colleges, 
shows that high school and college 
pteachers of English agree students 
pdo not read, speak or write well. 
»Teathers in high schools state that 
heavy teaching schedules and extra 
pcurricular duties as well as the 
jlack of an articulated program 
make it impossible for them to do 
Bethe kind of professional job they 
is necessary. 

Answers to a questionnaire sent 

Bto administrators and teachers of 
English came from large and small 
high schools in thirty-one states; 
pcollege reports, from forty. states; 
and departments of public instruc- 
tion reports, from fourteen states. 
Although these reports show con- 
fusion in objectives and a deplor- 
Bable lack of understanding be- 
stween groups, as well as between 
sthe philosophy expressed in the 
pcourses of study and that practiced 
pin the class rooms, there is a pro- 
‘found conviction: of administra- 
stors, high school teachers, and col- 
siege professors that students today 
pdo not speak understandingly or 
pwrite well. 
The greatest confusion seems to 
™ exist in state departments of pub- 
malic instruction. Nine have under- 
staken no studies in articulation 
! _ seem to know of no such pro- 
grams in their states; yet articu- 
Ration programs conducted by the 
state universities have been ac- 
i epted by the schools in those 
mstates and have received national 
Brecognition. One state superinten- 
ident of public instruction said that 
sthe articulation program in his 
estate took no cognizance of the 
ee lementary school in making its 
Bplans; yet 
Language Arts Program affirms 
Language Arts program 
ould be conceived as a continu- 
Dus articulated whole from kin- 
ergarten through the twelfth 
rade.” 
Two hundred junior and senior 
igh schools answered the ques- 
jonnaire, one hundred sixty-five, 
twenty-seven states, completely. 
ighty report no articulation pro- 
with elementary schools or 
(Continued on page 6, column |) 
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State’s Guide to the} 


Washington Meeting 
Time: 6:00 p.m., December 29, 
1946 
Place: Burlington Hotel, 1120 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W. Just 
off Thomas Circle. 
Dinner, and Discussicn 
of “Training Desirable 
for Teachers of College 
English.” 
Fred B. Millett, Wes- 
leyan University; Theo- 
dore Spencer, Harvard 
University; Austin War- 
ren, State University of 
Iowa. 


Pregram: 


Speakers: 


Virginia Meeting 
Eighty-eight representatives 
from twenty-one colleges partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North 
Carolina division of the College 
English Association on November 2 
at. Washington. and.Lee. University. 
Clifford P. Lyons, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, presid- 
ed over the morning session effec- 
tively in the double role of par- 
ticipator and moderator of a sym- 
posium discussion on “English 
Fundamentals—How and When?” 
Mabel Davidson, of Randolph Ma- 
con Weman’s College, spoke of 
ccmposition as the “step-child of 
the curriculum” and pled for 
greater emphasis on trained and 
sympathetic direction of student 
writing. Archibald Currie Jordan, 
of Duke University, countered 
with a documented defense of the 
study of grammar on a college 
level. Using established textbooks 
of composition as examples, he 
(Continued on page 5, column 2) 


Not 
Junior Members? 


Founded to promote good Eng- 
lish teaching in colleges, CEA must 
always welcome cordially all who 
share those interests. In his letter 
printed below, Professor Wheeler 
proposes that Junior or Affiliate 
Memberships be made available to 
interested undergraduates, and 
certainly graduate students as 
well. The opinion of officers and 
directors was general favorable, as 
the excerpts which follow Profes- 
sor Wheeler’s letter illustrate. If 
the Washington meeting approves, 
a definite proposal will be submit- 
‘ted to the members. 

Dear Mr. Fitzhugh: 

I have postponed replying to 
your letter of October 29 until I 
could consult with the group of 
seniors who are doing major work 
in English and who constitute the 
club which is interested in affili- 
ating itself with the College Eng- 
lish Association. 

This organization has as its pur- 

poses the following: 
1—“To acquaint ourselves with 
current literature and hap- 
penings in the literary field. 

2—“To integrate the efforts of 
all those who are interested 
in the improvement of the 
instruction of English. 

3—“To sponsor projects which 
will benefit other college stu- 
dents as well as members of 
the club.” 


requested me to say to you that 
they wish to ascertain whether 


(Continued on page 4, column L) 


Directors . 


Mark Van | 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
The Nominating Committte proposes the following slate of officers 
for the College English Association in 1947: 


Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin 
George F. Reynolds, Urtiversity of Colorado, Emeritus 


Theodore Spencer, Harvard University, to replace « 
Milton Ellis, resigned. 

T. M. Pearce, University of New Mexico 

Columbia University* 


A. V. Hall, University of Washington 
John E. Hankins, University of Kansas 
Burges Johnson, Chairman 

"The retiring president becomes a director for three years automatically. 


A postal card ballot is enclosed with this issue of the NEWS 
LETTER. Members who wish may leave their ballots with the 
Secretary at the Washington meeting. 


The members of the club have ' 


(Professor Gates letter which fol- 
lows was in reply to one from the 
editor requesting a description of 
his composition program at Penn. 
State, and suggestions of ways in 


which the training of graduate stu- 


dents in composition might be 
strengthened.) 

Dear Mr. Fitzhugh: 

. You ask me to do two things: 
(I) To describe the operation of 
the composition program at The 
Pennsylvania State College, and 
(II) to outline some procedures 
for training graduate students to 
write and to teach writing courses. 
‘The first is so broad that I hardly 
know where you want the empha- 
sis placed; so I shall outline there 
also, The second request demands 
committee investigation and dalib- 
eration, but I shall try to make. 
some suggestions, not only about 
graduate study but also about in- 
terests and aptitudes. 

I. Our composition program con- 
sists of three parts, each more or 
less independent, of the others but 
all mutually related: (1) service 


courses required of all entering | 


freshmen and advanced or special- 
ized courses required in a given 
curriculum of a given school; (2). 
specialized courses offered to “ma- 
jors” in English Composition and 
elective to other upper classmen; 
(3) graduate courses leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. 

1. All entering freshmen mae 
schedule and pass a-full year’s 
work in English Composition— 
Engl. Comp. 1 and 2. or 5. Before 
they are accepted into Engl. Comp. 
1, they must pass our Placement 
Test or a subfreshman. non-credit 
course which meets three times a 
week. Before the war 16 to 18 per- 
cent of the entering freshmen were 
required to schedule the subfresh- 

course; in the fall of 1945 "(the 
latest year of freshmen classes on 
our campus) 36 percent had’ to 
take the course. In spite of that in- 


cated the lowering of standards. 


Students who-earn exceptionally 
high scores in the Placement Test 
are exempt from the first semes- 


signed to superior sections. . 
\ The first-semester course em- 


(Continued on page 2, column 9)! 


crease, however, no one has advo~ 


ter requirement; all others in the 
upper quarter of the class are as~_ 
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A new monthly magazine, pe Fy student 
on hasizes matters of detail—diction, | blood it does provide a background 

ROBERT T. FITZHUGH Editorial Digest, will make its| P 


Editor Emeritus 
BURGES JOHNSON 


Associate Editor 
J. GORDON EAKER, Jersey City Junor 
College, Jersey City, New “ag 


Published Nine Times a Year 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH “ASSOCIATION 
President 
MARK = DOREN, Columbia 


ce-President 
NORMAN FOERSTER 
Chapel North Caroline 


ice-President 
HELEN WHITE, Wisconsin 


Executive 
ROBERT T. FITZHUGH 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Treasurer 
JESS H. JACKSON 
William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


aie Ellis, University of Maine 

A. P. Hudson, Univ. of N. Carolina 
G. F. Reynolds, Univ. of Colorado 
Herbert L. Creek, Purdue Univ. 1948 


stoward Lowry, College of Wooster 1948) 
a“ Taylor, Univ. of Wichita 1948 
E. Brown, Univ. of Chicago 1949 
Henry S$. Canby, Yale University 1949 

M. Pitcher, State Univ. of lowe 1949 
Shepard 1949 

Membership in the Colle . pe Asso- 
ciation, including THE NEW: TTER, $2,00 a 


yeer, ‘Subscription for $! “50. 


e 

Opinion Requested 
’ There is no thought of changing 
the tone or content of the Asso- 
ciation’s publication, nor is it es- 
ential to change the title. But a 
saving of something more than $100 
a year would result if the publica- 
tion could qualify for second class 
postal rates, and the saving will 
increase as the Association grows. 
Unfortunately, according to the 
postal authorities, no paper with 
“Letter” in the title is now per- 
mitted second class rates. : 

Last spring when this circum- 
stance was first put before the 
members, all opinion received by 
the Secretary favored changing 
the title and saving money, but a 


mixed response has greeted sug- 
gestions for a new title, although 


no proposal has developed vigor- 
ous opposition or support. THE 
CEA CRITIC was suggested as 
brief, easily identifiable with the 
Association, and descriptive. It 
does have an Eighteenth Century 


flavor, but no more than NEWS 


LETTER, and it might serve. as a 
graceful reminder that our coun- 
sels should be witty, reasonable, 
and well-informed. Will the mem- 
bers please take _ advantage of 
space on the ballot enclosed with 
this issue to express their opinion 
on this matter? 


The Association has almost 


doubled its paid-up membership’ 


during 1946, 


initial appearance with the Decem- 
ber, 1946 issue. Address: 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

The editor is John Drury, for 
twenty years a feature writer on 
The Chicago Daily News and more 
recently conductor of a weekly 
radio program over Station 
WMAQ. 

The new magazine will offer, 
each month, a well balanced selec- 
tion of the nation’s best newspa- 
per editorials, reprinted in full. 


Types of Reading 
And Writing—ll 

I should like to continue my dis- 
cussion of “Types of Reading and 
Writing” (begun in the September 
NEWS LETTER), since this comes 
close to the heart of the issue on 
which the Curriculum Committee 
requested comment (in the May 
NEWS LETTER): How would the 
Freshman-Sophomore course serve 
the needs of students in technical 
schools, What I have suggested, in 
essence, is that the chief weakness 


‘of the proposed course is its ex- 


treme emphasis on the aesthetic, 
“poetic” aspects of reading (and 
hence, by implication, of writing). 

First, however, I should apolo- 
gize for my casual “of course” 


‘with respect to the composition ' 


course, for which I was so grace- 
fully scolded by Professor Foerster 
(October NEWS LETTER). I had 
no intentions of prejudging the 
issue, but simply meant to imply 
that the “elementary principles of 
grammar and rhetoric” (which I 
related to “principles of logic and 
criticism”) still can be, and need 
to be, taught. As Professors J. C. 
Vaughan and E. C. McClintock, of 
the University of Virginia, put it 


so well: “The Foerster Report and 
the College English Association 
should advance the standards, not 
of literature only, but also of com- 
position and rhetoric” (October 


NEWS LETTER). 


Two other points with respect 
to my suggestions seem to require 
further clarification. Of course, 
when I suggested that the reading 
be broadened to include great 


books in the natural and social 
sciences and in criticism, I was 
thinking in.terms of the proposed 
two-year course. Only a maker of 
omnibus text-books would dream 
of telescoping the humanistic tra- 
dition of western civilization into 
one year’s reading! 

On the writing, I was not pro- 
posing “a writing course based on 
models,” at least not in the crude 


(Continued on page 4, column |) 


sentence structure, punctuation, 
grammar, paragraphing, and relat- 
ed matters. The second-semester 
courses emphasize the discovery 
and understanding of factual ma- 
terial and its organization for pre- 
sentation to other adult minds. 
Thus we try to give the students 
a well-rounded training; occasion- 
ally.at least, we are successful. 

Immediately after the Placement 
Test in the fall, the names of the 
students placing in the upper quar- 
ter of the test scores are sent to 
the high school principals concern- 
ed; an appropriate, congratulatory 
letter accompanies the notice. In 
the spring after all grades have 
been compiled, a complete report 
is made to the high schools; this 
report includes a statement of spe- 
cific reasons for individual unsat- 
isfactory grades. 

2. Students who major in Eng- 
lish Composition meet the standard 
requirement for all majors in the 
School of the Liberal Arts, 24 to 
36 credits (usually 36 or more in 
our department); but we allow no 
one to schedule all such course 
credits in writing; about one half 
must be taken in allied courses in 
literature. Thus a student who 
wants training in dramatic writing 
must take courses in dramatic lit- 
erature, our theory being that no 
one writes well in a vacuum. Five 
major divisions are available, from 
which the student must choose 
three: Drama, Literary Criticism 
and Stylistics, Narrative, Non- 
fiction, and Poetry. Courses in the 
English language are also avail- 
able. 

3. Courses leading to the Master 
of Arts degree consist of Aricient, 
Medieval, Renaissance, and Mod- 
ern Rhetoric and Poetic; Early and 
Modern English Prose Style; Se- 
mantics, English Grammar, His- 
torical Grammar, Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle English (the last two in 
the Department of English Liter- 
ature), Germanic and Romance 
Philology (in the German or Ro- 
mance Language Departments), 
studies in the Rhetorical Tech- 
niques of such special forms of 
writing,as humor, satire, and prop- 


aganda. Customarily we ‘require 
two of the preceding, Ancient Rhe- 
toric and,Anglo Saxon. Otherwise 
the studént works out his program 
in consultation with his adviser or 
committee; every student must 
schedule some courses in litera- 
ture, usually about one third. The 
thesis must be written on a rhe- 
torical, philological, or stylistic 
subject. 


Such a program does not ap- 


of information and understanding, | 


a sense of the historical past of 
writing and of its modern pypniions 
tations. 

The faculty to administer ad 
three programs outlined above is a 
separate faculty. distinct from the 
faculties of English Literature | 
(including Dramatics), Journal- 
ism, and Speech. Though open to 
other but, in general, minor objec- 
tions, the separation of English 
Composition from English Litera- 
ture here has resulted in attracting 
and developing career teachers of 
writing. They may and do attain 
the highest ranks and the highest: 
salaries. Their classes are small, 
often limited to fifteen students 
and seldom exceeding twenty. Al- 
though the bulk of the teaching 
load is normally provided by about 


1500 freshmen, an additional 1 

are usually enrolled in advanced 
or specialized courses; the result 

that the departmental faculty en- 
joys a fair variety of classroom 
teaching. Most of them also con- 
tinue in creative writing, produc- 
tive scholarship, or preparation of 
textbooks; some few are assigned 
to administrative or semi-adminis- 
trative activities. It is a generally 


accepted. principle here that th 
teacher who limits his inte’ 
activity to the classroom is lik 
to lose his enthusiasm for it, an 


that the productive scholar or cre-|. - 


ative writer is always numbered 
among the more successful teach- 
ers. 

II. Before trying to answer 


(Continued on next page) 


New Freshman Text 


an Immediate Success 


ASSIGNMENTS 


IN 
EXPOSITION 


By LOUISE E, RORABACHER 
Purdue University 
Published only in jApril. this 
attractive and original text has 
already been so widely adopted 
that two large printings were 
exhausted almost at once and a ~ 
third one has just beén received. 
Stock will be available for sec- 

ond semester classes. 
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second question on the training of 
prospective teachers of writing, I 
should like to make two general 
observations on the whole subject, 
observations which are likely to be 
uncontested in theory but ignored 
in practice. Just as all teachers of 
English, especially teachers of lit- 
erature, should like to. read, so 
certainy no teacher of composition 
should instinctively shun the task 
of writing; in fact, he should have 
demonstrated both interest and 
ability. A second: genera! principle 
is that the professional future of 
a composition teacher should be as 
assured and secure as that of any 
other teacher. If the inherent in- 
terest is not in him, and if he has 
_never taken the pains to prove at 
least potential ability, he should 
not attempt to teach others how to 
write. If he meets this first re- 
quirement but sees all doors shut 
to his professional advancement, 
no college or university can con- 
demn him for neglecting his com- 
position classes and trying by all 
means (including the political) to 
get his foot through some other 
door. In short, our colleges. cannot 
expect to develop good teachers of 
writing so long as discrimination 
in salary and rank continues. 
With few exceptions, the teach- 
er of writing can profit from the 
traditional graduate training; it 
gives him that sense of the past 
which orients the present. Ad- 
vanced study of both Germanic 
and Romance philology, literature; 
literary history and criticism, and 
comparative literature is grist to 
his mill, as it is conventionally ac- 
cepted to be for the prospective 
teacher of literature. Of these, 
philology and criticism may well be 
emphasized for the college teacher 
of writing. In addition and some- 
what outside the ordinary training 
of the Ph.D. in English, he ought 
to know Ancient and Renaissance 
rhetoric somewhat intimately, the 
historical development of English 
prose styles, and scientific methods 
of analysing contemporary prose 
styles. All of this graduate training 


- will in itself, however, produce no 


successful teacher of writing, un- 
less he himself first possess a gen- 
‘uine interest in writing and a fur- 
ther genuine interest in college 
students as human beings. In fact, 
some who have possessed this 
double interest. and who have 


.Yound professional fe 
Possible, have succeeded with onily 


the A.B. degree to their academic 
credit. 
Yours very truly, 
Theodore & Gates 


Head of the Department 
of English Composition 


Pennsylvania State College \has been recovered, the play be~! 


literary criticism is to enrich the 
understanding of the readers.of a 
work of literature,’ then R. W. 
Chambers’s chapter on “The ex- 
pression of ideas” in Shakespeare’s 
Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas 
More (Cambridge, 1923) contains 
some of the best criticism of Cor- 
iolanus that I know. For here the 
critic reveals to us an interpreta- 
tion of the parts which the mob 
and Marcius play which makes the 
drama a fuller representation of 
the relation of man to man and of 
man to men than it. was as ex- 
plained by earlier critics. 


Though this interpretation is but | 


one part of his paper, the purpose 
of which is to show the parallels 
in the expression of ideas between 
Shakespeare’s works and the fa- 
mous 147 lines, it is an important 


} part: and one likely to be overlook- 


ed in ‘the controversy over Shakes- 
peare’s authorship of these lines. 
Professor Chambers shows at once 
that “it is the foolish good-nature 
of the citizens which tempts Cor- 
iolanus to his destruction” and that 
“between the headstrong temper 
of Marcius, and the venomous 
malice of the tribunes, who delib- 
erately play upon that temper, the 
citizens are as helpless as Othello 
in the toils of Iago.” Chambers 
makes his case for his interpreta- 
tion by a close examination of the 
text. But he also gets at what he 
considers the author’s intended 
meaning through a comparison of 
the play with others in the canon 
and with Shakespeare’s source. 


Shakespeare, he points out, in 
wholly appreciating the “strongly 
contrasted qualities” of his mobs— 
and we might well add his heroes 
and his villains—“has thereby 
puzzled generations of critics.” In 
this instance they “cannot conceive 
it possible that @ man should, at 
the same time, laugh at the crowd 
and love it,’ and their brotherhood 
includes, Hazlitt, Bagehot, Dow- 

, Lee, Raleigh, Schelling, Mase- 
field, Brandes, Tolstoi, and Shaw. 


Misinterpretations such as theirs 
have made Coriolanus an under- 


rated play. Chambers shows us 
more in it than they found. To do 
this he elucidates the text, he 


shows a meaning which they did 
not find. And when this meaning 


‘Appointment Bureau 


The ‘tentative fee of $3.00 an- 
nounced last December for regis- 
tration in the Appointment Bur- 
-eau will be continued. Members 
are reminded that the Bureau off- 
ers them an inexpensive and dig- 
nified way of finding more remu- 
nerative or more congenial posi- 
tions, and the more the Bureau is 
used the more useful ‘it will be. 
Larger registration would make it 
more attractive to administrative 
officials, and if it were more attrac- 
‘tive to them it would be more 
helpful to members. 


$2700 — $3300 — $4000 
Dear Professor Fitzhugh: 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
at Hammond, Louisiana, a young 
and growing institution approved 
this spring by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, needs some one to do the 
‘following work: 
Teach two years of journalism. 
Sponsor the college paper and 
other publications such as the 
catalog and bulletins. 
Direct the publicity. 


He should have the following 
qualifications: 
Teaching ability. 
At least a master’s degree or the 
equivalent. 
Good training in journalism. 


Some experience in managing | 


publications. 

Ability to maintain pleasing re- 

lations with the public. 

Good appearance, manner, and 

diction. 

The salary would range from 
$2,700 to $3,300 depending upon 
experience and qualifications, with 
prospect of an increase to $4,000 
in several years. 

I hope to be in Washington at 
the Carlton or the Statler for the 


MLA meeting on December 27-30 
and shall be happy to interview 
any person interested. 


(Miss) D. Vickers 
Head of the Dept. of Languages 


The NEWS LETTER is now able 
to accept contributions slightly 
longer than 1000 words, but it does 
not encourage them. 


Welcome material for the NEWS 


LETTER: more good ¢lass room 
lectures; personal notes-+promo- 


comes a larger interpretation of 
human experience than it was be- 
fore. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT . 
Practice in 
Communication 
by 
RoBeRT M. GORRELL 


CLARK EMERY 
KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 


By 


JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 
“ahd RALPH HENRY 


Ce. 
35 W. St., Now York t, N. Y¥. 
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READING AND WRITING—II 
(Continued from page 2, column 2) 
sense of direct imitation.. But I 
was insisting on a principle which 
seemed to be implicit in the Com- 
mittee’s report, namely, that good 
writing and good reading go hand 
in hand, with good thinking serv- 


ing perhaps as their common de- 
nominator. The transfer from 


reading to writing is not an easy, 


mechanical one, but it is a very 


real phenomenon. as any practic- 
ed teacher of composition will 
testify. In an intangible, subtle 
sense, the model still performs an 
important function for anyone 
learning to write. 

The problems still remain of 
clarifying the forms of discourse 
for the student, both in reading 
and in writing, and of developing 
happy techniques for teaching 
them. Who has not struggled to 
teach freshmen the need for an ob- 
jective approach and acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness to sources 
in straight exposition, the dif- 
ference between originality and pe- 
dantry in research, or the differ- 
ence between juvenile impression- 
ism and valid criticism in the 
writing of a book review? These 
are close to the essentials of scien- 
tific and critical method (are they 
not?), yet they have been and 
should be, the business of the Eng- 
lish teacher. 

Where and how the principles 


of grammar and rhetoric, logic and 


criticism, can best be learned is a 
difficult question. The need for a 
separate course for this purpose is 
not self-evident, but the need for 


a teaching of these principles is. I 
have suggested that a systematic 
survey of these bases of clear 
thinking and good writing can per- 
haps best be woven into the fabric 
of the proposed. two-year course. 


By introducing greater variety in- 
to the reading, we need sacrifice 


neither the high quality of mater- 
ial nor the continuity of human- 


istic tradition which has béen pro-. 


posed. On the contrary, such a 
measure might be just the step 
which would make possible such 
teaching of composition as will in- 
corporate the best features of the 
_ old-fashioned grammar and rhetor- 
ic and the “new-fashioned” cour- 
ses in expository writing. 
Sholom J. Kahn 
Co 
, Queens lege 
WHY NOT 
{Continued from page |, colum# 3) 


they can be honored by being ac- 
cepted as the first group of stu- 


dents to be affiliated with the Col- 


lege English Association. They 
would like to know the advantages 


and expenses of such a privilege. 


Personally, I am sure that such 


an affiliation would be beneficial 
to both the Association and stu- 
dent groups. 

Yours 

Paul M. Wheeler 


Head of the English Dept. 


Winthrop College 
The South Carolina College for 
Women 
Cemments from officers and di- 


rectors follow: 


“Professor Wheeler’s letter 
makes a lot of sense to me. Why 
not print it in the N.L. and see 
what response it gets? There is no 
hurry, I think, so you could wait 
until opinion developed—one way 
or the other. I am really for it (on 
the Junior Membership basis), but 
don’t see how it can be put through 
unless there is general understand- 
ing of it. I think the understand- 
ing will be general and maybe we 
don’t even want to say Junior 
membership. The N.L. might ask 
for discussion.” 


ae * * 


“Professor Wheeler’s inquity 
whether undergraduate and grad- 
uate-students of English may be 
allowed to affiliate with the As- 
sociation is interesting and valu- 
able. The word “affiliation” sug- 
gests that such members might be 
admitted in a special and separate 
category of their own, and if this 
were done I think the work and 
‘ influence of the Association would 
be affected in none but beneficial 
ways. We ought to keep the Asso- 
ciation what it has always been, 
primarily a society of teachers; yet 
of course all good teachers recog- 
nize the perpetuation of their own 
kind as one of their main duties. 
Teachers and students alike would 


benefit by such partnership, such 
recognition of a common cause. I 


like this proposal decidedly.” 


“If any such idea were adopted, 


I think the Junior membership 
should be limited to students who 
intend to become teachers or schol- 
ars of English. Otherwise, you will 


spread into all kinds of vague lit- 
erary groups.” 
* @ 

“Professor Paul Wheeler’s pro- 
posal‘ for opening: affiliate mem- 
berships in'the CEA-to college ma- 

in English is. an ‘interesting 
one, and I have no too dogmatic 
feelings concerning it. ‘The. argu- 


| ments: it dgyvor of this action are 


fairly ob and clear. I am won- 
dering, however, about the’ addi- 


tional machifiery it would involve 


for the Association and about the 
possibility of the affiliate members, 
out of the sheer work they would 
entail, becoming rather a distrac- 
tion than a blessing, 

“The CEA still needs to do a 


first-rate job in improving teach- | 


ing and scholarship. Perhaps it 


distinguished purpose. Some fel- 
lowship with the students in our 
colleges would be a blessing. If 


the students wanted to form their 
own organization and actually take 


care of the business side so that it } 


did not get in your way or be an 


cordial relations with such a group 
should surely be encouraged.” 


“I. sympathize with Professor 
Wheeler’s proposal, but really be- 
lieve it is not very practical. At 
least I do not see how our present 
organization could undertake an 
ambitious plan beyond the pres- 
ent scope of CEA. I should think 
some help might be given without 
formal affiliation.” 

“Professor Paul Wheeler’s 
general idea of a junior organiza- 
tion of graduate students and Eng- 


lish majors sharing purposes with |. 


the CEA and affiliated with it 


sounds to me like a good one. With 
a membership of sufficient size and 
national representation, it. might. 


do a good deal toward developing 
a professional spirit. and it would 
undoubtedly strengthen the CEA. 


I fear, however, that the movement 
would.be only sporadic. Here and 
there a few professors like Profes- 


sor Wheeler, and groups of stu- 


dents like those at Winthrop, might 
get together. But I doubt that the 
idea would prove popular in the 
colleges of the country as a whole. 
I believe the CEA should be slow 


to offer encouragement of the pros- 


pect of affiliation until the junior 
movement could show some 
strength. I suggest that you put it 
up to Professor Wheeler and others 
with similar convictions to try out 
the idea with a considerable num- 
ber of other colleges.” 

Graduate students teaching at 
least half time should be admit- 
ted. But graduate students teach- 


ing less than half time or not at 


all, and undergraduates merely 
expecting to teach, should not be 
admitted to regular membership 
and should not (except by special 
permission or invitation) ever at- 
tend our Ineetings, national, re- 
gional, or local. If they trooped in, 
they would damage our homogen- 
ity and frankness. 

On the other hand, the groups 
referred to in (3) should be al- 


lowed, or rather encouraged, to 
form organizations affiliated with 
and maintaining liaison with the 
CEA (e.g. they might receive the 
News Letter. at $1.00 annually). 
Although I deplore a too vocational 


(Continued on next page) 
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WHY NOT JR. MEMBERS? .. . 
(Continued from page 4) 

spirit on the part of undergrad- 

uates, I deplore even more their 


subjection, via requirements, to 


| the department, school, or college 


of Education. The more interest 
we can show in their preparation 
for the profession of teaching as 


such, the less they will come under 


| the devitalizing influence of the 


Educationists. Here is a chance for 
f counter-offensive. As individuals, 
we should be ready to speak at 
meetings of these intending teach- 


ers, or serve on their committees, 
or attend as honorary members, 


DRAMA AND THEATRE 
Illustrated by . 


Seven Medern Plays 


A. R. FULTON 
Purdue University 


Each of the seven plays, representing a 
variety of modern drama types, has been 
prefaced by the editor with an informa- 
tive introduction, while the illustrations 
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stage production.  Selecti are by 
Pinero, Barrie, O'Neill, Lawson, Rice, 
E Wilder, and Coward. 


Drawings by Richard Smith 
1946 556 pp. $1.90 
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“Affiliation of honor 
uates should be good for them and 


might help the Association. I sup- 
pose as much good would come of 
it as effort is put into it. Would it 
necessitate a lot of extra book- 


keeping, records, etc.? If that 
practicable, I am for it.” 
* 


“I do believe there is a definite 
interest on the part of the under- 
graduates and graduate students 
in some kind of junior membership 
in the College English Assoriation. 
I have talked with a number of 
the majors is the department, with 
a good cross-section of the gradu- 
ate students, and all are interested 
in anything that will put them in 
closer touch with what is being 
done in undergraduate teaching 
over the country. All feel, or ap- 
pear to feel, the need of a gesture 
of acceptance, however junior it 
may be, that is more real than the 
tacit acceptance as a major in Eng- 
lish or as a graduate student. Even 
if the majority of English majors 
should never teach, such a mem- 


bership will have brought them 
into closer juxtaposition with the 


| problems of the academic world 


and every bit of that education 
helps. 


VIRGINIA MEETING ... 
(Continued from page |, column 2) 


demonstrated that the blind lead 
the blind and. that the result, as 
shown in the writing of graduate 
students, of professors of litera- 
ture, of lawyers, doctors, and men 
of affairs, seems often to become 
only a label of well-meaning 
sound without very much sense. A 
spirited discussion, in the course 
of which many more than had been 


expected bounded to the defence 
of “sound, old-fashioned” gram- 
mar, was climaxed by Joseph 
Vaughan, of the University of 
Virginia, who suggested in regard 
to the responsibility (secondary 
school versus college) for the 
teaching of English fundamentals 


.that “While we argue over whose 


baby it is, the ponr ip ptary- 
‘| ing to death.” 


Francis P, Gaines, President of 


Washington and Lee University, 
spoke briefiy at the luncheon meet- 
ing, followed by John Cook Wyllie, 


‘Curator of Rare Books at the Uni- | 


versity of Virginia, who pointed 
out both the abundance of literary 
source materials in the Virginia, 


_| North Carolina, and West Virginia 


area and also the failure of teach- 
ers in the same areas to utilize 


these materials in their teaching 
and research, 


‘include, 


Newman Ivey White, of Duke 
University, introduced Norman 
Foerster as principal speaker at the 
afternoon session. Mr. Foerster 


spoke on the subject of “The Tea- 


cher of Great Literature.” College 
teachers today, he said, are not 
trained to cope with such courses 
in general literature as those pro- 


posed by the Harvard Report and 
the report of the College English 


Curriculum committee (see News| — 


Letter of the College English Asso- 
ciation, March, 1946). Brought up 
in a tradition of English literary 
history, linguistics, and historical 
research, they are not able to read 
properly in any language (often 
not even in their own), are unfa- 
miliar with “great books” even in 
translation, know little if anything 
of literary criticism, and nothing 
of philosophy and fine arts. He 
proposed a revision of curriculum 
for graduate study which would 
among other things, an 
“honest” language requirement and 
a reduction of time spent in the 
minutiae of historical research. 

At the business meeting of the 
organization it was resolved to 
submit a petition to the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of 
‘Virginia asking that the required 
training in English for high school 
teachers be raised from six to 
twelve session hours. 

Officer for 1946-1947 were elect- 
ed as follows: Fitzgerald Flournoy, 
Washington and Lee University, 
president; Mary Vincent Long, 
Hollins College, and Margaret Car- 
rigan, Bethany College, vice-pres- 
idents; and Martha Dabney Jones, 
St. Mary’s Junior College, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Past-presidents Jo- 
seph Vaughan and Lewis Leary 
were appointed ex-officio members 
of an executive committee. 

Lewis Leary 
Duke University 


Middle Atlantic Meeting 

On November 16 Catholic Uni- 
versity was host to the first fall 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic 


Group since 1942. Professor Fran- 
cis E. Litz presided. 


Provocative papers were read by 
Professor Don Cameron Adlen of 


The Johns Hopkins University and 
by Professor Craig LaDriere of}. 
Catholic University. Dr Allen 
gave an explication .de texte, of 
Donne’s “Hymn to God my God,in 
my sickness”, discussing, in. orill- 
iant fashion, circumstances of 
composition, the structifre and 
meaning of the verses and the 
worth of the poem as a whole. A 
group of poems relating to trees, 
including Hopkins’ “Binsey Pop- 
lars” and Housman’s “Loveliest of 


Trees” were read and discussed 


of the nature of the thing to be 
judged, with special emphasis upon 
the structure of meaning and the 
structure of sound. 


Another meeting will be held in 
the spring, the date, topic, and 


near future. 
T. F, Marshall 


a 
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DO THEY SPEAK... 

(Continued from page |, column |) 
colleges; twenty-seven cooperate 
with state universities; thirty-six 
within the school systems. Ninety- 
six had no special remedial courses 


or plans; twenty-four had spe- 


cial classes in remedial reading; 
two had special courses in speech; 
eight had special “after school” 
courses for those deficient; thirty- 
three replied that they left the 
matter up to the individual teach- 
er. Three recommended summer 
school for those whose English 
Was poor. 

Teachers in these high schools 
report teaching an average of 153 
pupils daily in an average of five 
classes. Some, it is true, teach 100 
in four classes; others, however, 
teach 220 students in five classes. 
One suspects that the North Cen- 
tral Association requirements of 
150 students as a normal teaching 
load prompted many to state that 
that was the “average” enrollment. 
In report after report. however, 
are statements that though the av- 
erage is 150 students “the last few 
years, I have taught 169” or “at 
present, because of our population 
increase, I am teaching 220.” Then 
come the statements .we have 
heard too often: “In addition, I 
have a home room and a study, 
hall,” thus making seven full per- 
iods a day! Others report teaching 
five classes, being in charge of a 
study hall, and then assisting with 
debate or the newspaper or dram- 
atics or the annual. Luckily a few 
teachers( only three) report that 
students help them grade themes. 
One hundred and twenty-three re- 
port that the English teaching load 
is heavier than that in foreign lan- 
guage and in sciences. 

When asked what teachers con- 
sidered critical English problems 
in the pupil’s transition from high 
school to college, from junior to 
high school, and from elementary 
to junior high school, 155 stated 
“lack of development of tool skills, 
reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing,” “lack of development of crit- 
ical thinking,” and “inadequate 
training in grammar.” 

As one looks over the courses 
of study and the comments, it is 
apparent that there are some ex- 
cellent courses in language; arts 
and some splendid teaching, but 
too often vagueness and lack of 
purpose characterize much.of the 
planning. It seems, too, that much 
of the teaching is correction rather 
than instruction. 

Many courses show that there 
is no real progression of subject 
matter in terms of “ascending 
value or increasing differences.” 
Some courses show lack of under- 


| standing the terms grammar, for- 
mal grammar, syntax, and rhe- 
toric. One finds listed for exam- 
ple, under grammar study, “parts 
cf speech,” “outlining,” “spelling,” 
“sentence usage,” and “vocabu- 
lary.” Few courses show writing 
ogractice in step with the study of 
grammar. Since many of the same 
errors appear as minimum essen- 
tials in each grade, the chances 
are that. writing was occasional 
and the correction of it superfi- 
cial. With teaching loads as high 
as they are and with the extra 
duties given English teachers, it 
‘s not surprising that too few 
themes are assigned, that often 
teachers’ corrections are made 
qurriedly, and that often the stu- 
dent is not required to rewrite 
2apers or correct the errors in his 
yapers. This same heavy teaching 
chedule makes conferences almost 
an impossibility; one questions 
how many of the after school rem- 
adial classes really are held. No 
English teacher should be obliged 
to assume the many responsibili- 
ties assigned her in our schools. 

Two hundred and thirty colleges 
sent answers to the questionnaire: 
zomplete answers to the question- 
maire-were received from seventy- 
nine colleges and universities and 
forty states. 

Of these colleges, fifty-four state 
they have no programs of articu- 
lation with high schools; eighteen 
report that the universities have 
programs of articulation in which 
they work with high schools; 
seven report that there are artic- 
ulation programs in which they 
work with high schools through 
the state English associations, 
through the state universities or 
through the state offices of public 
instruction. Forty-one schools state 
that they have special remedial 
classes for students whose train- 
ing is inadequate; two have spe- 
cial clinics for those not adequate- 
ly prepared; three have remedial 
reading classes; eight, through tu- 

rs, give special aid; five have 
special conferences for those need- 
ing aid; three merely fail students 
whose English is weak; and twen- 
ty-two say they have no plan for 
aiding students not adequately 
prepared in English. 

Teaching loads in College Eng- 
lish classes show a marked differ- 
ence from those in high schools. 
Three universities report teaching 
schedules three to nine hours 
weekly; forty-one report schedules 
of nine’ to twelve hours; eight, of 
twelve to fifteen hours; and nine, 
of fourteen to nineteen hours. The 
number of students in a freshman 
English class ranges from eighteen 
to thirty-five, with an average of 


twenty-four. Sixty colleges and 


universities report that English 
schedules are lighter than those 
in science and foreign languages. 

When asked what they consid- 
ered critical problems in gengiish, 


forty-five stated the student’s lack 


of ability to read; forty-five, the 
student’s inability to write well; 
twenty, the student’s lack of vo- 
cabulary; twenty-nine, little knagv- 
ledge of grammar; twenty-seven, 
incoherent thinking; eighteen, the 
attitude that slovenliness in speech 
and writing was nothing to be 
ashamed of; seventeen, lack of 
critical judgment in students; and 
forty-eight, lack of knowledge of 
syntax. One professor reported 
that he found “no critical problems 
to generalize about.” “The main 
problem,” he added, “‘is to encour- 
age the student to think indepen- 
dently and to hope he has already 
learned to read and write.” 
Almost every college and uni- 
versity feels grave concern be- 
cause students as a whole are not 
proficient in the language arts. 
The remedy for the situation, 
many see in remedial courses in 
the freshman year; yet doubtless 
some of these same students had 
remedial courses in high school in 
the tenth or twelfth year. As the 
same types or errors that are list- 


ed in. high school are listed as er- 
rors in college, one suspects that 
the college remedial courses 
will not prove any more ef- 
fective than those did in high 
school. With lighter teaching 
schedules, teachefs in _ college 
should .be able to give individual 
help to students; yet statements 
like “This is a light teaching load 
in order that the professor may 
have more time for research” or 
“We have a nine hour teaching 
schedule in order that instructors 
may devote time to their graduate 
studies” occur frequently enough 
for one to question whether the 
student, who suffered as a result 
of his high school teacher’s heavy 
schedule may not also suffer be- 
cause of the professor’s interest in 
research. A few colleges, it is true, 
are genuinely interested in work- 
ing with high schools for a better 
articulated language arts program. 
The great majority though far 
from complacent about the stu- 
dent’s inability to éxpress his ideas 
coherently, haye done little to gét 
at the source of the trouble. Fur- 
thermore, once the student has’ 
passed or failed his Freshman 
English course, college professors 
seem to do little except lament 
his ignorance in use of the speken 
and written word. There is urgent 
need for high school teachers and 
college professors to cooperate 


rather than to damn High $choo 
English. 

In conclusion, I believe that 
many courses of study should be 
revised to permit a steady progres 
sion in teaching the structure and™ 
function of language. In the wordsiy 
of Professor Clarence D. Thorpe; 
“Let us avoid the confusion of aj 
multiplicity of goals. Instead off 
talking in terms of fifteen hundred 
aims let us limit ourselves, say to 
competence in conveying ideas, ob- 
servance of the decencies in ex 
pressing ideas ...” This will 
demand a clear understanding of} 
the relationships of vocabulary, 
syntax, grammar, and sentence 


structure. Word study, no longer 
taught in some schools, should be 
reintroduced. Students should 
quire the habit of speaking and 
writing sentences carried through? 
to meaningful completion; they] 
should have respect for phrases 
and clauses in relationship to what 
they modify; “they should be 
taught the manners of discourse: 
the right verb and the right noun 
usage”; they should be taught to 
speak and write coherently. There, 
should be definite, specific courses 
from kindergarten through college. 
Through cooperation of teachers, 
there should emerge a uniform 
nomenclature in grammar, uni- 
form. symbols and abbreviations, 
and a clear definition of minimum? 
standards. There should be a tight- 
ening of grading in all courses.and 
a refusal to give passing marks) 
to written work which does not) 
reach minimum requirements. 
There is grave doubt whether’ 
courses in dramatics, journalism, 
and the like should be accepted as) 
substitutes for required English. 
Regardless of the type of cur-/ 
riculum proposed, unless teaching? 
lcads in English in junior and sen-7 
ior high schools are lightened there? 
can be little hope of our students: 
speaking, reading, and writing bet-_ 
ter than they do. I realize, of) 
course, that there is a critical? 
shortage of teachers in our school | 
systems, but I believe that impor-* 
tant factors contributing to that | 
shortage are excessive teaching! 
loads and the resultant inability off 


the most conscientious teachers to¥ 


do the thoroughly professional: jobag 

their pupils need.I realize also: that 

to ask for lighter teaching loads” 
means not only employing more: 
teachers but also an increased) 
school budget. I believe, however,# 
that this additional expense is es-| 
sential in a democratic society 

where each member should 
educated to speak, read, and write¥ 
well. 


Amanda M. Ellis, 


Colorado College.’ 
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